xvi                       INTRODUCTION.
I love Mr. Wycherley, I confess I love myself so
well, that I will not shew how much I am inferiour
to him in Wit and Judgment, by undertaking any-
thing after him."1 And Dryden's regard was
gratefully and cordially reciprocated. In his first
letter to Wycherley Pope refers to the high satis-
faction which he experienced in hearing the old
dramatist, at their very first meeting, "doing justice
to his dead friend, Mr. Dryden." Wycherley's own
epistle, in verse, to the great poet I have already
mentioned; it is filled with expressions, sincere if
exaggerated, of regard and admiration ; and long-
after Dryden's death, in an essay * which appeared
not until its author had, himself, been years in his'
grave, Wycherley writes of " my once good friend,
Mr. Dryden, whose Memory will be honoured when
I have no Remembrance."
. His attachment to his friends, indeed, appears to
have been a prominent characteristic of his dispo-
sition. Major Pack, in a short memoir prefixed to
the Posthumous Works, declares that "he was as
impatient to hear hfs Friend calumniated, as some
other people would be to find themselves defamed.
I have more than once/' he adds, " been a witness
of that honourable Tenderness in his Temper."
His friendship with Pope is one of the best
known incidents in his life. It commenced in 1704,
when Wycherley was sixty-four and Pope but
sixteen years qf age, and, although at times int'er-
1  Litters on several Occasions; p. 57.
2  An Eswy etgwnst pride ffwf Ambition, in the' Posthumous